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ABSTRACT 

Librarians of New Mexico have long felt that the 
library services of the state are not well enough organized nor of 
sufficient strength to meet the challenges of providing the 
inf or roation- related services its citizens need. This concern led to a 
series of studies of the problems and joint efforts towards solving 
them. Public, school, academic, and special librarians, as well as 
interested citizens, took part in these efforts. The New Mexico State 
Library Commission and the State Library staff also took part and 
encouraged this work. The Five-Year Program presented here is a 
logical outgrowth of the work that has gone before. The purpose of 
this Program is to set forth parallel courses of action designed to 
make "The Coordinated Library Systems of New Mexico" a realistic 
mechanism through which the state can bring its library resources to 
bear upon the problems facing New Mexico citizens. This program sets 
forth the problems facing libraries, the limits of the situation, and 
the roles that local, state, and federal agencies and funds may play 
as an effective means of meeting library service needs. (Other State 
Plans are: LI 003 985 through LI 003 991 and LI 00 3 993) 

(Author/NH) 
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"The objective of developing the economic condition of our 
people must continue to have our top priority. . . . 

It is my strong hope that we will band and work together in 
a manner which is only beneficial to the progress, improvement 
and well being of all of the citizens of New Mexico." 



Governor Bruce King 
"State of the State" message 
to the legislature 
January, 1972 
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INTRODUCTION 



SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, EDUCATIONAL, AND ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 

New Mexico has a rich tricultural heritage, outstanding scenery, attractive 
climate, large oil, mineral, and forest reserves, an unequalled brain trust 
in areas of atomic and other research. These, when combined with the growing 
awareness of the value of clear skies and wide open spaces for the development 
of human potential, add up to a bright future for the state. 

New Mexico's bright promise is somewhat overshadowed by its problems. The 
state faces the problems of law enforcement, education, preservation of the 
environment, and many others that are major concerns throughout the nation. 

In addition, the state faces special problems related to the differing cuur 
backgrounds, geographic dispersion of population, and distances from the large 
population centers which represent industrial markets. 

These assets and problems have special implications for those agencies concerned 
with the dissemination of information to citizens of the state. The lib 
of New Mexico form one such group of agencies. 

Librarians of New Mexico have long felt that the library services of the state 
are not well enough organized nor of sufficient strength to meet challeng 
of providing the information-related services its citizens need. This concern 
led P to a series of studies of the problems and joint efforts towards solving 
them Public, school, academic, and special librarians, as well as interes e 
citizens, took part in these efforts. The New Mexico State Library Commission 
and the State Library staff also took part and encouraged this work. 

The Five-Year Program presented here is a logical outgrowth of the work that has 
gone before. The purpose of this Program is to set forth parallel courses of 
action designed to make The Coordinated Library System s of New Mexi _ c o a realistic 
mechanism through which the state can bring its library resources to bear upon 
the problems facing New Mexico citizens. 

This program sets forth the problems facing libraries, the limits of the situation, 
and the roles that local, state, and federal agencies and funds may play as an 

effective means of meeting library service needs. The fact th ® t .g-Q S on Jy 8 ger ves 
required by the Library Services and Construction Amendments of 1970 onl> serves 
to increase the usefulness of this written planning document. 



CHAPTER I 



BACKGROUND FOR NEW MEXICO'S FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 



NEW MEXICO INFORMATION NEEDS 

The needs for information in New Mexico are a direct reflection of both 
the times and the physical .characteristics of the state. The economy 
is based on such industries as government, tourism, mineral extraction, 
and agriculture. These industries are subject to national economic 
fluctuation, changes in government policy, and the weather. Large amounts 
of the land arc federally administered. Desert physiography, limited 
water resources, and distances from potential markets -limit the possibilities 
for industrial development. Some of the more recent developments, such as 
coal-powered electric generating plants, arc running into strong opposition 
on the basis of their effect on the air and topography. The movie industry 
and other light, "clean" industries are being encouraged by many New Mexicans. 

Despite per capita support ranking fourth nationally,, educational levels in 
the state do not compare favorably with those of other states. There arc 
noticeable lags in educational ^attainments by Indian and Spanish -surnamed 
citizens. The Fivc-Ydar Program and the annual action programs that follow 
must take into consideration such factors as language and cultural differences 
which tend to separate us and complicate educational needs at the same time 
that they enrich the state and attract tourists. 

Library planning must also reflect the changes that arc taking place in our 
state, as outlined in the study,- Changes in the Distribution of NcwMcxic o’s 
popul ation between 1930 and. 19 >0 , published by Now Mexico State University 
in January , 1972. The study shows that the number of inhabitants in New 
Mexico (present population 1,016,000) increased by 140* over those years and 
that major population increases have occurred in the counties of Bernalillo 
(595.1%), Lea (706.5%), Otero (320.3%), and San Juan (257.2%). Eight of the 
ten counties which lost population are in the northeastern portion of New Mexico. 
Of these, five have no urban population (see Appendix VIII). 

The NMSU rcport9%concludcs, 

The changes in the distribution of New Mexico’s population between 1930 
and 1970 have had significant political, economic, and social consequences. 

Politically, for example, the presence of over three-tenths of New Mexico’s 
population in Bernalillo County in 1970 compared with slightly over onc- 
tcnth.of that population in 1930 has greatly increased the county’s 
political representation in the Legislature and its influence in the 
politics of the state in general. . . . 

The increased concentration of the population in the larger municipalities 
and the counties in which they arc located has been a stimulus toward an 

expanding economy ter those centers and counties. Such concentration 
has enhanced the attraction of new industrial activity. . . . goth have 
tended to attract even more people. They have also created increased 
tax revenue. Conversely, in the areas with declining populations, the 
economy has. suffered and people have had to go elsewhere for economic 
services. Also the decline in tax revenue has made it difficult for 
many areas to provide the public services which arc necessary to a well- 
balanced community life. 

Fully as important as the political and economic effects of the changes 
in the distribution of the state population arc the social effects. 

The counties with the larger population centers arc more able to provide 
adequate education, welfare, medical, dental, and hospital services. 
Culturally, they tend to become the focus of artistic, musical, dramatic, 
and literary activities in the state. The opposite has become the situ- 
ation in the more sparsely populated areas where population loss has 
occurred “ 

1. Sigurd Johansen, Changes in the Distribution of New Mexico’s Population 
between 1950 and 1970 ^ Agricultural Experiment Station Research Report ??? 
(Las Cruces: . New Mexico State University, 1972), pp. 7-9.. 
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This situation gives rise to information needs as varied as the geography and 
the cultures involved. Basic rural services arc needed to equalize educational 
opportunity, to break down the barriers that create isolation of individuals 
from their neighbors and the dignity of a job, or to reach areas where tele- 
vision is not yet a way of life. Bilingual or audiovisual materials will be 
needed for those with lower proficiency in the written language. 

Many of the medium-sized trade areas of New Mexico arc attempting to reverse 
the population drifts to industrial centers by developing small industries. 
These industries arc often of the piece-work type, but a few fall into the 
rapidly-expanding field of technological production. Retirees arc being en- 
couraged to settle in many small towns. Such efforts need the support of a 
source of technical information as well as of the amenities that make life 
more interesting and productive. 

Major urban growth centers face all of the problems of providing sophisticated 
information services to rapidly expanding clienteles. Many of the problems 
are cited in the NMSU population study quoted earlier. 

Librarians of the state are aware that this is no longer a world where infor- 
mation is scarce. IVc arc blessed with "ovcrchoicc." Even in the most remote 
areas of New Mexico, the average citizen has many more choices to affect his 
life than ever before. The citizen's problem is to organize the massive amount 
of information he may receive from the media, from service agencies and com- 
mercial firms, and from a host of other sources designed to help or sell him 
something. 

Although librarians arc generally considered "keepers of the books," they 
have also been organizing these books tor many decades. Now, librarians arc 
concerned with the important function of organizing and disseminating tvpcs 
of information that may come in any form. This concern led to the idea* of 
structuring libraries as an information organizing and distributing service. 



NEW MEXICO LIBRARY RESOURCES 

"New Mexico docs have certain important strengths to bring to the solution of 
these problems, he have already noted that we met many able librarians. 

There are also some libraries, notably many or the special libraries associated 
with military or scientific institutions, with very strong collections in 
certain subject areas. Finally, the state library, with federal assistance, 
has already done much to improve the library situation, in particular through 
the regional library program which extends at least some library service to^ 
otherwise unserved communities."- 



PLANNING LIBRARY SERVICES FOR NEW MEXICO 



State Library Administrative Agency 



The New Mexico State Library Commission has as major functions the administration 
of State grants-in-aid, encouragement of local, library services, and general pro- 
motion of an "effective state-wide library system" (sec Appendix I, 4-11-5-D). 



The State Library is an autonomous state agency. Its five-member commission is 
appointed by the governor (see Appendix II). Established in 1929 as a state 
extension library, the state library began its rural bookmobile service to 

2 nd l0C “ ^ UbllC llbraries in 1£)S6 - Over the years its role has been 
ferferi?° d V* lnClud ° retercn ce service to state agencies, administration of 
federal and state grants, consultant and backup services to local libraries 

3of S the« W ir^ statt development. The agency operates 6 regional bookmobiles; 
ftn k hojsed wllh local l^rary operations. The regional headquarters 

Hvi J fJn m m CrS V° f ° l °^ a i ° f 76 > arc locatcd ™ Espanola , Tucumcari? Eelen, 
Lovington, Silver City, and Cimarron (sec Appendix III). 



Statewide Participation in Planning 



In 1969, under Title III of the Library Services and Construction Act and at the 
request ot the state librarian, the New Mexico Library Association appointed a 
statewide Library Development Council. This council commissioned Arthur D. 
Little, Inc. to survey the library needs of the state and recommend courser of 
action. The survey was completed January, 1970. 



2. New Mexi co's Lib rary Resources: Present Status and a Plan for the Future 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Arthur U. Little, Inc., 19/0), p. vi. 



While the State Library Commission and the New Mexico Library Association 
acc epted the report, it was clear to the association and the state library 
staff that the profession was by no means in agreement with all of the 



suggested courses of action. The cost of many of the recommendations seemed 
impossible to many librarians in liy.l.t of New Mexico's economy, and it was 
obvious that many re commend at ions were lacking in detail as to how thev could 
be accomplished even if agreed on. Study and local input would be needed to 
determine future directions 'for the state. The Development Council felt that 
opposition to certain specifics could lead to dismissal of the entire work. 
Therefore, in September of 1970 a group of representative librarians met to 
study the report and define areas for discussion at statewide meetings. 

Later that fall more than 400 librarians, trustees, and citizens met for day- 
long workshops at five regional meetings to which 'they were asked to bring 
their priorities for discussion. In the spring a steering committee of the 
Library Development Council, working in cooperation with the Bureau of Business 
Research of the University of New Mexico, studied the feedback from the fall 
meetings and drew up The Coordinated Librarv Svs terns of New Mexico frLSl 
(sec Appendix IV). * * v 



This plan assigns roles to the major library interests of the state (sec 
Appendix II, pages 2 ai)d 3) and outlines major objectives in the areas of 
expanded resources, organized information services, and action programs. The 
CI^ was adopted as the state plan for library development by the New Mexico 
Library Association at the April, 1971 meeting, and was accepted in princiulc 
by the State Librarv Commission on May 28, 1971. Therefore, this Five-Year 
Program, although a requirement for funding under the Library Services and 
Construction Amendments of 1970, is a logical outgrowth of the work of the 
profession in the past three years. 



Under the provisions of the LSCA of 1970, the Title III Library Development 
Council ceased to exist. The 14-mcmbcr New Mexico Advisory Council on Libraric: 
was appointed by Governor Bruce King (see Appendix V). The present council 
represents each major library type and includes representatives of present and 
potential speciel user groups such as physically handicapped and economically 
disadvantaged, as specified in Public Law 91-600. This council met in November, 
February, and April, 1971-1972, and during interim periods reviewed drafts of 
proposed needs anti objectives to be included in the state plan. Reactions of 
the Advisory Council, the State Library Commission, the Librarv Development 
Committee of the New Mexico Library Association, and other members of the 
profession have resulted in considerable change and modification of the original 
proposals. The attached flow chart (Appendix VI) indicates how all future 
program changes and modifications allow for input not only from these groups, 
but also from user organizations and individual users and non-users, an area in 
which the profession must strengthen its basis for decision making. 

Portions of this program have been published in the New Mexico State L ibrarv 
Reports . . ^ (with a provision for feedback). The program draft was presented 
to the members ot the New Mexico Library Association in attendance at its April, 
1972 meeting. Copies of objectives have been mailed for comment to many groups. 
A ! ^ e L °P er “ llonal level . all New Mexico State Library Development Division 
staff have been encouraged to consult with state library staff and other inter- 
ested persons for each program component. Miss S. Janice Kce, U. S. Office of 
Education, Dallas, Regional Program Officer for the state library, attended a 
meeting of t*? New Mexico Advisory Council on Libraries to discuss goals and 
o jectivcs o. the* program and has continuously provided consultant services to 
state library staff on technical problems relating to program development. 



IhVlVVn™™" a “ CrJeJ two l,S0C institute sessions conducted by the 
Ohto State University Evaluation Center staff on statewide planning and 
the head of the Library Development division attended three? The program 
has thus been developed to apply concepts presented at Ohio State Notably 
Appendix'vi) 0 " 801 " 8 mechanis,a for continuous evaluation of each step (see 



In all this tte st ate library has reflected a program focus which will -oo.it 
five-yea^goal 'and* 1 the° three oron^objcc?" vcs l ^e°f k^ , 'J?* iC0 ci £ izens - This 

TO - rnce n ;:fot Li t,^ M^— Ncw Meiaco > an ? ‘ he pr ° s ™ 
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FIVE-YEAR GOAL: 

To prove that libraries, functioning as participants in a coordinated library 
system, can supply a measurable improvement in the quality of life for citizens 
of New Mcxico--cconomically, educationally, socially, and culturally. 

GENERAL OBJECTIVES: 

1. The capability of each library to meet 85% of the information needs 
of the clientele of its recognized community 

2. A centrally coordinated program for exchange of interlibrary services 
that arc not economical to support in individual libraries of the state 



3. Programs designed to meet the needs of at least six specific clientele 
groups with an evaluative mechanism to test and refine such programs 
for adaptation to The Coordinated Library Systems 




CHAPTER II 



EXPANDING AND IMPROVING LOCAL LIBRARY SERVICES 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE: The capability of each library to meet 8S% of the 

information needs of the clientele of its recognized community. 

This general objective incorporates a recognition of the responsibility of 
municipalities (for public libraries) and parent organizations to provide 
essential services. It docs not apply to those communities which do not 
have the means to provide even the mos: basic library services. The 85°e 
figure is admittedly arbitrary, recognizing the economic fact that materials 
and services in most frequent demand arc least costly to locate and transmit 
if they arc available at the point ot demand. The, percentage fifurc is not 
realistic in the sense that it does not recognize the differing purposes and 
clienteles for different types o r libraries. It could easily be argued that 
libraries in educational institutiors have a more direct purpose and, there- 
fore, should be better ^equipped to serve their users than the general public 
library. This object iv*' is a tentative one, intended 1 6 surve until more 
close examination of the situation provides* more precise measures. Certainly 
it will be necessary to develop measures to know what the recognized needs 
are and whether or not a library, is meeting them. One of the moct difficult 
tasks will be to develop’ a measurable definition of need. 

In discussing the current situation in relation to this objective, it is 
necessary to concentrate on two general services areas: extension services to 
the declining rural population and public library services to urban areas and 
neighboring ::reas that are feeling the pressures of urban expansion. Those 
services attached to parent organizations arc discussed individually under 
School, academic, and special libraries and other information services. 

It becomes apparent that a number of choices must be made between courses of 
action. Four criteria were considered where these choices were made. Is the 
course likely to accomplish the objective? Is the suggested course reasonable 
and workable? Is the expected cost reasonable? Is this course the best way 
to use the funds to accomplish the objective? 

It also becomes apparent that not all programs can begin at the same time; 
some arc more urgent than others. The suggested courses attempted to balance 
the urgency against what the state and its libraries are in a position to 
begin at once. 



SERVICES TO RURAL AREAS WITH DECLINING POPULATIONS 

The state library's existing bookmobiles have proven the value of providing 
a minimal level of service to those areas which cannot support local public 
libraries. Our experience has shown that cost factors and problems of distance 
combine to limit the frequency and comprehensiveness of this service. 



Regional libraries in New Mexico were established in 1956 after passage of 
the Library Services Act and arc authorized in law. *Thc state librarian is 
authorized to "Administer the library extension service" (sec Appendix I, 
4-11-3.1-H). At present, the six regional bookmobile headquarters operate 
schedules in i*hich they visit 264 communities for periods of time ranging 
from 20 minutes to 4S minutes once each month. In addition, the three to 
five members of each regional staff place collections in some 60 community 
centers managed by volunteers. Some isolated patrons receive items by nail, 
and special requests which cannot be filled from the collection at the book- 
mobile stop arc mailed to requesters. Each region enjoys considerable free- 
dom to determine the nature and extent of schedules, services, and collections. 
The regions arc operating under a policy which limits the staff to an 8-hour 
day, mo>t commonly from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.n. Limited personnel precludes 
the possibilities of overlapping shifts; equipment is beginning to break down 
because of lack of planned replacement of bookmobiles, each of which averages 
14,000 miles % year. Under these conditions, it is amazing that this joint 
state-federal ly funded program circulates nearly 600,000 books annually. 
Registration figures vary — some regions register families and others, in- 
dividuals--but at least 32,000 current registrations indicate widespread con- 
tact with citizens. 



Rural Service Needs 



The bookmobiles have ha<i significant impact in rural orcas, but obviously do 
not meet the objective for their clientele. Titc lack of sufficient service 
to rural citizens is not due tc any lack of motivation or skill on the part 
of the personnel assigned to regional libraries. The operation is over-extended 
and severely handicapped by geography and population distribution. A con- 
tinuation of the present level of service will be difficult 1 0 maintain with- 
out increased funding to replace equipment. The choice that is faced is to 
reduce the travel schedules and intensify services to specific areas or to 
provide less hours of service. The courses of action should attempt to provide 
more intensive service at a lower cost per hour of time that bookmobiles arc 
at a scheduled stop. Alternative solutions should be explored for serving 
those outside existing public library service areas. Suggested courses of 
action incorporating all elements of public library service will be presented 
later. v 

Community Library Services 

One major problem is that of communities too large to be well-served by book- 
mobiles, but too small to support a public library. Two hundred such com- 
munities in New Mexico have a limited or non-existent tax base. Some of these 
communities have tried to establish and operate local libraries because certain 
citizens feel they need more than the bookmobile service which can only make 
one brief stop for them each month. Following is a list of those libraries 
presently known which arc not legally constituted: 



Community 

Aztec 

Bernal i 1 lo 
♦Chimayo 
Corral cs 
♦Dulcfc 
Elida 
Estancia 
Hope 

*Placi tas 
Taos 

Tularosa 

♦Unincorporated 



Population 

3, 3S4 
2,016 
unknown 
S,SOO (est) 
unknown 
233 
721 
90 

unknown 

3,800 

2,851 



Tax Support Borrowers 



$ 2,000 

unknown 

unknown 

400 

unknown 

600 

400 

unknown 

unknown 

600 

unknown 



325 

Unknown 

unknown 

879 

unknown 

217 

247 

unknown 

unknown 

2,475 

unknown 



Circulation 

4,973 
unknown 
unknown 
S, 555 
unknown 
2,304 
1,002 
unknown 
unknown 
31,640 
unknown 



!L a ? d 1 ® rge * these libraries are established and operated, independent of . 
any legal authority, by interested and dedicated individuals or organizations. 
Inch ineligible for state grants-in-aid under present rules. Supportin'* 
such libraries, except in Taos and Vaughn which have foundation support, usually 
depends on the initiative and community spirit 01 those who recognize library ' 
Service as a distinct and legitimate need. 

These efforts to establish community libraries should not be discouraged as a 
means of providing services to neet the stated objective. Unfortunately 
many of these libraries do not provide the level of services that will meet 
these objectives. In many cases, the base of community support is too re- 
stricted to provide equipment, personnel, and the continuity of operation 
required for a sustained service. Others, particularly those in growth areas 
may demonstrate ‘he potential for development to the level required by state 
grants-in-aid as a reasonable investment of state funds. The concern for the 
state agency is to identify those community libraries not legally constituted 
which show potential for maintenance of effective service and to provide the 
necessary encoura-pment to see that they can survive the difficult development 
Stage. The form of encouragement should not be of a nature requiring the state 
to assume the responsibility for a level of service bevond that of bookmobile 
or collection service. The assumption of such a responsibility could easily 

for d c «rnn?e umpu °o ° f * hc costs of a11 local public library service since, 

for example, one-foujth of the present libraries have total budgets of less 
tnan 9 * 0,000 a year. 

nreQonfff' 0n,n ’ U r ilie, r wil . ling 10 Provide quarters, personnel, equipment, and 
presentation of a plan tor progressing to meet the state grants-in-aid 
regulBticns in a specific short-term period, certain temporary assistance 

oMocal i^t^r by state or tederal without violation' of the principle 



A n , nua l Report: 1970-1971 (Santa Fe: New Mexico State Library, 1972), p. 36. 



The community's plan should include a viable program to demonstrate the 
validity of its services to both children and adults; to develop a suitable 
collection; and to provide systems services. The state, in turn, would 
provide staff training and consultations and limit d financial support for a 
short period to help establish these services. 

Residents of public lands such as Indian reservations, forest reserves, and 
national parks are now receiving libraary service from the state's regional 
system. In many instances, particularly or. Indian reservations and pueblos, 
there is good reason to establish residential libraries. While reservations 
or pueblos arc not legally incorporated in the same manner as a village or 
city, they do accrue revenue which is budgeted and administered by a govern- 
mental council representing the people. So long as representative councils 
exist and arc functioning for residents of Indian lands, the state agency 
views the library service problems of these residents in much the same way 
they would residents of a municipality or community. Requests for assistance 
would be treated as a request for assistance in establishing community 
library service. 



PUBLIC LIBRARY AND UR if AN AREA SERVICES 

Public libraries in New Mexico have evolved along patterns fairly typical in the 
west and midwest. They have beqn established as a purely local function. Some 
were developed by comrcurtity- minded citizens who saw the need for library 
^rrvices; others were instituted by the beneficence of personal bequests; some, 
bf course, came into existence because of the availability of Carnegie support. 
Because most communities, and the state, have survived on a severely limited 
tax base, extension and improvement of public libraries in New Mexico have not 
kept pace with those of other states. 

Collections 



There arc thirty-five legally constituted public libraries in New Mexico. 

About seven others serve communities but do not reccivq tax Support. These 
libraries report combined holdings of 1,054,373 books. ~ Although this figure 
amounts to nearly 2 books per capita in areas served by public libraries, it 
is important to determine the quality of the collections. Comparison of the* 
number of books purchased annually by the libraries with the number of holdings 
reported leads tfi the conclusion that the holdings of nearly all public libraries 
will average about 2U years oid. As a rule of thumb, nearly all general service 
of a public library will involve books less than five years old. Only three 
libraries report acquisitions of more than S,000 books a year. The nature of 
a public library requires considcrab!e duplication of titles to serve a community 
of any sire. It is reasonable to assume that libraries as a whole are not buy- 
ing a representation of the 30,000 general titles published in English each 
year and that the collections which attempt to do this cannot exceed four. Of 
these, Albuquerque, Santa Fc , and Los Alamos are located in a common region. 

The implication of this finding is that any system designed to exchange re- 
sources will find participating public libraries to be dependent upon the 
collections of the academic and special libraries to meet recurring needs. 

The major support for a program of collection improvement should be shared by 
the state and community. It is in the interest of a document exchange system 
to attempt to provide coordination of purchasing and support for sufficient 
acquisitions to assure at least 10,000 titles added each year in public 

libraries of the state and sufficient duplication of popular non-fiction items 
to meet the local library needs. A minimum estimate of the cost of purchasing 
an additional 25,000 volumes a year is $125,000. 

Efforts to improve and expand collections will have a definite impact on 
storage capacities of existing libraries. The establishment of a list copy 
depositor)* which would assure retention of at least one copy of every title 
in the state would reduce the need for public libraries to retain large 
quantities of older materials which may have an infrequent demand. 

Facil i ties * 



Of the fourteen publicly supported libraries in the state serving populations 
over 10,000, the following can be said to have adequate buildings: 
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2. Ibid., p. 37. 



Community 



Space standards 



Actual space 



Last construction 



Population 



Albuquerque 


243 


Carlsbad 


21 


Gallup 


14 


Hobbs 


26 


Los Alamos 


15 



,751 130,000 s.f. 
,297 14,907 s.f. 
,596 10,217 s.f. 
,025 18,217 s.f. 
,198 10,638 s.f. 



New building 
17,085 s.f. 

12.657 s.f. 
20,612 s.f. 

14.657 s.f. 



program approved 
New building, 1962 
New building, 1969 
Addition, 1969 
Addition, 1970 



The following libraries serving populations over 10,000 do not meet space 
standards ; 



Alamogordo 


23,035 


16,124 


s.f. 


10,729 


s.f. 




1962 


Artesia 


10,315 


7,220 


s.f. 


6,000 


s.f. 


cst. 


1955 


Clovis 


28,495 


19,946 


s.f. 


630 


s.f. 




1935 


Farmington 


21,979 


15 , 3S5 


s.f. 


8,000 


s.f. 


est 


1960 


Las Cruces 


37,857 


28,600 


s.f. 


5,000 


s.f. 


cst 


1935 


Las Vegas 


13,835 


9,684 


s.f. 


6,000 


s.f. 


est 


1904 


Portalcs 


10,554 


7,387 


s.f. 


6,800 


s. f. 




1969 


Roswcl 1 


33,908 


23,735 


s.f. 


6,180 


s.f. 




1906 


Santa Fc 


41,167 


28,816 


s.f. 


12,500 


s.f. 


Addition, 


1964 



There have been only three applications in the last three fiscal years for 
Title II matching funds. Referendums have been tried but have failed in 
Clovis, Roswell, and Santa Fc. 



The state agency should seek every opportunity to encourage communities to 
improve their library facilities. This can be done through deliberate con- 
sultations with the purpose of explaining what monies can be made available 
through L5CA Title II. It can also be done by liberalizing the present rules 
and regulations for awarding matching funds to municipalities. 



Special emphasis should be given to the provision of facilities which arc a 
support element in the inter library network proposed in the following chapter. 
Priorities for building funds under L5CA Title II should be given to those 
communities with populations of over 19,000. Smaller communities who con- 
tribute to the statewide pattern of service may receive funds, but should 
be encouraged to seek alternative solutions to building needs. Joint school - 
public library operation is one such possibility. 

More than 80,000 square feet of added public library floor space is needed to 
bring the larger public libraries to the level of standards. In the next five 
years, every effort should be made to meet at least one-third of these needs. 



Personnel 



There arc approximately 175 staff members employed in the legally constituted 
public libraries of New Mexico; over one- ha If of these arc in three libraries-- 
Albuquerque, Santa Fc, and Los Alamos. At present, only these three, plus 
Gallup, have more than one librarian with an M.L.S. degree. 

The educational requirements for public library directors arc stipulated in 
certification rules adopted by the State Library Commission. The rules do not, 
unfortunately, encourage educational efforts on the part of anyone except 
public library directors. Therefore, some two- thirds of the employees in the 
state's public libraries have received no more than on-the-job instruction. 

There has never been a planned, comprehensive approach to provide even the most 
elementary training for service to the public. 

The lack of a graduate library school in New Mexico and the low level of 
salaries paid the trained graduate librarian in New Mexico ma ^ c it unlikely 
that there will be any major increase in the number of graduate librarians in 
the public library field. The higli cost of operating a graduate school and the 
low rate at which New Mexico can absorb graduates make such a school uneconomical. 
There is, therefore, a requirement to provide continuing education for in-state 
professionals. Two problems must be faced by the state--elcmcntary service 
training and a program for developing and updating a limited number of graduate 
librarians in the public libraries. As similar problems exist in academic and 
school libraries, these solutions should be coordinated. 

Resources for elementary library service training exist in the universities and 
colleges of the state which teach library science as an undergraduate curriculum. 
The state library has experimented with a basic correspondence course a.id has 
received favorable responses. While many st? r f members at lower levels arc 
unable to attend university courses, some meth d must be devised for them to 
receive fundamental library education. 



3. 1970 Census of Population: Number of Inhabitants , Final Report PC (1)-A 33, 
New Mexico (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1971), pp. 14-15. 
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Since attainments of the service goals depend upon staff skills as much as on 
the collection and facilities they work with, positive efforts should be made 
to provide education at the Grade I level of certification to all full-time 
employees working in public libraries. 

Community support 

The support of the communities for their public libraries varies widely across 
the state. Frequently this support bears little relation to financial ability 
of the community to provide library services, but directly relates to the 
quality of service that may'bc expected. State aid regulations and consulting 

activities of the state library should be designed to encourage community 
involvement and understanding of the local library. 

The state library, through its administration of /cdcral LSCA funds to im- 
prove and extend public library services and the state appropriations for 
state grants-in-aid and regional library services, has a direct responsibility 
for general library services throughout the state. The following action 
courses arc proposed 

1. The state library should cncouragfe the establishment of integrated 
countyvidc library services in areas with rapidly expanding popu- 
lations and increasingly greater demands for service. Under law, a 
county is authorized to contract with a city and/or the State Library 
Commission to provide countywide or regional services. 

2. Upon establishment of such programs, the regional libraries should 
direct their efforts and resources toward intensifying services to 
the remaining areas. Shorter travel schedules and the release of 
time and equipment should make possible the development of supple- 
mentary services, the addition of audiovisual services, and scheduling 
of longer stops in appropriate communities. 

3. The state library should attempt to identify those communities with 
the potential for developing public library services and provide 
services and encouragement for a limited demonstration of such a 
service. 

4. Immediate efforts should be made to improve the collections of 
existing public libraries through the provision of increased state 
grants-in-aid . 

5. A comprehensive plan to provide elementary library services training 
for public library staff should be prepared in conjunction with a 
program for the same purpose in the school library area. 

6. The existing state plan for utilization of LSCA Title II money should 
be revised to encourage municipalities to apply for funds. Also 
intensified consultation services should negotiate possibilities for 
qualifying for Title II funds. 

7. The state library services should emphasize trustee participation and 
active support of their library. 

* 







ACADEMIC LIBRARY SERVICES IN NEW MEXICO 



Recent hearings conducted by the Legislative University Study Committee of 
New Mexico demonstrated conclusively that academic libraries do not have the 
resources to meet the major needs of their students. These hearings resulted 
in passage of House Bill 59, which places a $10,000,000 bond issue before the 
voters. This bond money would be used to improve the library collections of 
the academic libraries. 



Actual administration of the academic libraries is the responsibility of the 
academic institutions and the New Mexico Board of Educational Finance. The 
state library, in its rode of coordinating elements of a comprehensive library 
system, should work closely with the Board of Educational Finance to provide 
information thich will allow the responsible institutions to develop programs of 
coordinated acquisition, library education, and inter 1 itjrary programs that will 
strengthen statewide library service. These libraries, because of their re- 
search elements, form a major strength for interlibrary materials exchanges. 

At the same time, they lack the rapid communications and technological appli- 
cations which permit them to meet their own needs. System support of 
technological development should be a major concern of the state library and 
a major benefit to these libraries. Special efforts should be made to assure 
that participation in a statewide system will not be at the expense of services 
to students and faculty. 




W 



* 



SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN NEW MEXICO 



The quality of school libraries or media centers varies markedly from district 
to district and even within the same school system. The collections and 
facilities range from the non-existent to very good- Where full-time staff 
members arc available, they may range from untrained volunteers to a graduate 
librarian with a master's degree. 

The State Department of Education, with responsibility for state-level adminis- 
tration, encourages the development of strong central media Cval lections in 
each school through the setting of standards. School districts arc required to 
budget a minimum of $5.50 per capita for media center support, and Title II 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act has provided some $50C,000 a 
year to local school districts for library materials. In many cases, this 
support has provided media center Services meeting most student needs. In 
others, the limited number of students has not made this possible. • 

Major needs of school libraries include centralized professional assistance, 
staff training, and development of collections. A comprehensive program would 
be helpful to school libraries and media centers if training, acquisition, 
cataloging information, interlibrary loan and combined local planning services 
would include the school libraries. 

In two areas, current services of the state library are in conflict, ■ the 
standards and policies set by the State Department of Education. The free 
film services of the state library are heavily used by schools--ovcr 90% of 
the bookings go to teachers— and a lar^c part of the collections for children 
go to classrooms. Although the original need for these services continues to 
show up in the 1.75 million movie viewings each year and the large number of 
collections loaned through regional services, they tend to provide a free 
alternative to developing the central collections intended in Standards tor 
School Media Programs . For all practical purposes, provision of this service 
on the present basis hinders the development of media services in public and 
regional libraries. Little or no audiovisual service is being provided to 
support the training efforts of state agencies. 

The Arthur D. Little, Inc. survey recommended the establishment of a state- 
wide media center providing a wi do range of materials to be drawn on by all 
types of libraries. As long as national standards and school accreditation 
policies remain, there docs not appear to be any likelihood of such a center 
being supported by the State Department of Education. A practical alternative 
course of action is needed. The state library will begin a scries of carefully 
planned steps to lead in this direction: 

1. Seek an alternative film service source for school libraries which 
can operate on a self-sustaining rental fee basis. The Eastern New 
Mexico University library provides such a service at present. The 
Albuquerque Public Schools Audiovisual Center is a second possibility 
if financial support for setting up facilities and establishing the 
program can be found. Present users of the state .library service 
must be given sufficient advance planning time to incorporate the 
costs of this service in their local school district budget. 

2. Redirect energies to establish audiovisual services in public 
libraries and support programs of state agencies. These efforts 
should have strong focus toward emerging community efforts to solve 
problems of social and personal adjustment. 

3. Begin the development of a clearinghouse for locating needed audio- 
visual resources and encouraging exchange agreements paralleling 
the interlibrary loan of books. The feasibility of a statewide 
catalog of fi4ms should be investigated; and encouragement of local 
agreements between schools and public libraries in meeting collec- 
tion and equipment needs of the community should be pursued jointly 
by the state library and the concerned institutions. 

4. The state library and its regional operations should continue to 
lend collections to schools although limiting this lending to inter- 
library loan or temporary assistance which is not a continuing 
source of operation of school facilities. 

It is essential that these steps be undertaken deliberately and with full 
knowledge and understanding of the State Department of Education. 



SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN NEW MEXICO 



New Mexico has an abundance of special libraries with strong, highly special 
ited collections and well-qualified personnel. This very speciaUcation 
provides a depth of resource for the state and the necessity for these sp 
libraries to be heavy borrowers of materials outside their fields- A deep 
concern of the librarians for the community at large has resulted in liberal 
interlibrary loan rules. However, the purpose ot material exchange privileges 
would be defeated if special libraries, even though generally well-supported . 
were expected to serve the general public to the detriment of immediate 
clientele. . ' 



OTHER INFORMATION SERVICES IN NEW MEXICO 



A number- of other information services arc available in New Mexico. As a rule, 
these services are highly specialized, such as the Technology Application Center, 



the Bureau of Business Research, the TALON 4 Medical Center Library-all at 
the University of New Mcxico--thc Educational Resources Information Clearing- 
house for Rural Education and Small Schools, SaISL, the Indian Materials 
Clearinghouse at the Institute of American Indian Arts, the State Records and 
Archives Center, and the Cultqral Resources Information Clearinghouse project 
at the state library: 



Although the nature and pattern of these services vary widely, most, if not 
all, have problems of establishing and maintaining a constant renewal of 
contacts with the clientele they arc designed to serve. 



OPERATIONAL OBJECTIVES: 

1. Establish a demonstration city-county library system by December 1974 

2. Increase the availability of library services to rural areas by 25-* 

3. Identify and support, with special project grants, two or more community 
libraries that positively demonstrate the capacity to provide con- 
tinuing library services at an acceptable level 

4. Increase the number of library materials titles added annually to 
public library collections to 10,000, with a statewide plan for 
collaborative collection development 

5. Develop training programs to keep librarians at all levels informed 
of technical and social developments relating to library service 

6. Support construction projects to provide an additional 35,000 square 
feet of usable public library floor space conforming to established 
priorities. 



* 
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CHAPTER III 



SYSTEMS SUPPORT FOR TOTAL LIBRARY SERVICES TO THE STATE 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE: A centrally coordinated program for exchange of inter- 

library services that arc not economical to support in individual libraries 
of the state. 

It is not economical or otherwise practical for all libraries to have all the 
materials or information that may be requested of them. Neither is it economical 
or practical to expect all libraries to perform all supportive services 
necessary to maintain their operations if those services can be better per- 
formed from a centralized facility. As suggested in Chapter II, the tentative 
objective of having individual libraries meet 35® of the recognized needs of 
their clientele is unrealistic. But even if this objective were met, it means 
that all libraries in the state must refer to a central system to respond to 
1S% of received requests. This minimal figure could involve operations of a 
sizable magnitude . 

The state library has provided the funding for cooperative programs through 
the interlibrary cooperation title of .the Library Services and Construction 
Act. It provides reference and information support to libraries from its 
collection and staff. In addition, the collection and services which the 
state library provides for government agencies may be made available to other 
libraries in the state. Staff development programs have been conducted prima- 
rily with funds intended for development of public library services. These 
services help to overcome deficiencies of individual libraries noted in the 
preceding chapter. A major need is for an information retrieval and document 
relay system which provides libraries effective access to those materials and 
information requested irregularly. This system could provide assurance that 
materials arc available within the state. Libraries, knowing that materials 
arc accessible to meet occasional demands, arc free to focus their efforts 
on meeting the regularly anticipated needs of their clientele. Such a system 
is complex to organize and operate. At the present time there are a number 
of segments of such a system operating with varying degrees of formal recog- 
nition, but no overall pattern has been devised to accomplish the stated 
objective . 

The realities of the New Mexico situation dictate certain criteria for such 
a system. These include participation by a variety of libraries, structured 
so that costs are relative to the member library with heavy state support of 
central elements. Rapid communications devices and data processing equipment 
and techniques must be chosen for relatively low transaction levels, ar.d in- 
stallation of the system should be undertaken developmental ly so that components 
can be tested, operated, and evaluated prior to completion of the entire system. 
Whenever possible, a system component should be designed for multiple appli- 
cation to reduce transaction cost. A major cost clement will be the design and 
testing; already proven techniques should be adapted for New Mexico application 

when possible. Above all, each new component should have immediate practical 
application and build upon preceding elements. Flexibility of design, which 
allows a choice of approach on the part of individual libraries, should permit 
selection of procedures ranging from the simple to the highly complex, com- 
mensurate with the level of demand. 

Maryann Duggan has described the development of a network in Texas, * and her 
experiences can be applied to development work in New Mexico. It is useful 
to assess the state of development of each of the thirteen components Miss 
Duggan found essential for a comprehensive statewide information retrieval 
and document relay system. 



COMPONENTS OF AN INFORMATION SYSTEM 

1. Organisational structure that provides for fiscal and legal rcs- 
• ponsibility, planning, and policy formulation. It must require 
commitment, operational agreement, and common purpose. 



1. Maryann Duggan, Final Report of a Library Inter-Network Study Demonstration 
and Pilot Model (Dallas: Southern Methodist University, 1971). 
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Comment: The Coordinat ed Library Systems contains a chart showing 

organizational relationships within the state (see Appendix IV, p. 3). 

It also indicates fiscal and legal responsibilities, and shows' where 
contractual agreements with participating libraries would be 
appropriate. The systems coordinator will work with an appointed 
task force in planning. 

2. Collaborative development of resources, including provision for 
cooperative acquisition of rare and research material and for 
strengthening local resources for recurrently used material. The 
development of multi-media resources is essential. 

Comment: There have been almost no deliberate efforts toward 

collaborative development of resources that would serve a state 
system; Shortages of non-book media arc critical ; it may be 
necessary in the near future to rely on*scvcral multi-media 
collections rather than establish one center for the state. 

3. Identification of nodes that provide for designation of role 
specialization as well as for geographic configuration. 

Comment : There is general verbal agreement underlying CLS which 

needs to be formalized. 

4. Identification of primary patron groups and provision for assignment 
of responsibility for library service to all citizens within the 
network. 

Comment: The Coor dinated Library Systems touches on "services to 

special groups" as does Chapter IV of this program. Identification 
occurs in the existing IN-WATS but needs refinement and formalization. . 

5. Identification of levels cr* service that provide for basic needs 
of patron groups ns well as special needs and distribution of 
each service type among the nodes. There must be provision for 
"referral" as well as "relay" and for "document" as well as 
"information" transfer. 

Comment: Experience with the existing service indicates there will 

be demand for all levels of service. The state interlibrary loan 
code provides guidelines for existing services (see Appendix X). 

6. Determination of legal right of access, providing fiscal, contractual, 
legal planning and policies. 

7. Establishment of a bi-directional communication system that provides 
"conversational mode" format and is designed to carry the desired 
message/document load at each level of operation. 

Comment : The present IN-WATS with a qualified librarian as an • 

attendant has elicited general favor. More complex communications 
equipment will require new and more stringent design. It is 
estimated that both written and voice grade communications will be 
required. ^ 

8. Common standard message codes that provide for understanding among 
the nddes on the network. 

Comment : This is contingent on selection of a communications system. 

9. A central bibliographic record that provides for location of needed 
items within the network. 

Ccuimcnt : Some catalogs and bibliographies are available now, e.g., 

The Southwestern Union List of Serials , the Austin (Texas) Public 
• Library catalog (adult), and the Sandia Laboratories catalog. No 
general record *has been started pending choice of manual, machine 
readable or a combination. It is recommended that the numerical 
record approach to listings of holdings as performed in Louisiana 
should be studied for its usefulness. It appears to offer advantages 
of inexpensive access to* a Southwestern regional machine readable 
data base without incurring major programming costs. 

10. Switching capability that provides for interfacing with other networks 
and determines the optimum communication path within the network. 

Comment: The basis for interface with the Rocky Mountain Bibliographic 

Center,. MARC-0, and other resources^ the Southwest exist s , but system 
design is required before the exactyiiture is determined. 

- is 
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Selective criteria of network function, i.e., guidelines of what is 
to be placed on the network. 

Comment : Present operations make informal selection, but suitable 

criteria will be needed for more complex operations. 

12. Evaluation criteria and procedures to provide feedback from users 
and operators and means for network evaluation and modification to 
meet specified operational utility. 

Comment : Little or nothing is available in this urea. A technically 

proficient group is needed to oversee application of CIPP (Context, 
Input, Process, Product) and systems analysis (sec Chapter V). 

13. Training programs to provide instruction to users and operators of 
the systems, including instruction in policy and procedures. 

Comment : Training should not begin until the systems configuration 

is determined. It if. generally recognized that training, at a 1 1 
levels, will be essential to make the network function properly. 



ACTION STEPS 

In developing the thirteen components listed above, the following action steps 
arc considered necessary. Selection of these action steps is based on know- 
ledge of most urgent needs and components that arc imminently feasible and 
useful for purposes of planning and design. 

1. Name a technical review task force to bring greater expertise to 
examination and review of all steps in the system. This task force 
would be an ad hoc subcommittee of the New Mexico Advisory Council 
on Libraries, composed of representatives of types of libraries with 
recognized expertise in the problems and state of the technical art 
for communications and information systems. Their recommendations 
would serve to advise the state librarian on priorities and courses 

• of action to be pursued. 

2. Offer libraries the opportunity to participate in a special project to 
test the value of the SLICE MARC-0 Search and Print service. Subject 
to task force review, the project would offer libraries the opportunity 
to send the state library a list of cataloging "snags" for which infor- 
mation has not been located. The state library’s Technical Services 
Division would key punch the information furnished and forward to MARC-0 
project. The recorded information would be searched against the 
machine readable records produced by the Library of Congress, and the 
results sent to the libraries. This 90-day study is designed to (a) 
assist libraries with a continuing problem, (b) measure the usefulness 
of the MARC-0 data base, (c) provide the state with a non-randon sample 
of titles which may show the level of difficulty to be encountered in 
use of MARC-0 as a data base, (d) provide an experimental numerical 
record of all of the books located. This could also be a start for the 
central bibliographic record referred to in component 9, above. 

3. Begin a data collection period in which the state library would collect 
transaction data on interlibrary lending within the state. Collection 
tools would be designed to (a) determine location and strengths of all 
potential specialized resources for lending within the state, (b) 
estimate "node cocff icicncy" data for each resource and library in the 

state, (c) rank nudes and attempt to assess likely overall volume 
of communications to be anticipated during development of the in- 
formation system, (d) assemble data on lending policies of applic- 
able agencies, and (c) collect other useful information. The 
results would be compiled in a report. 

4. Study the feasibility of an immediate systems component designed to 
assist academic libraries in acquisitions and technical processing 

of the anticipated volume of work that would be caused by the passage 
of the major bond issue. This component would be expected to record 
information about the materials processed for a central machine-readable 
record of location. Information from the numerical record test would 
suggest the value of a numerical record approach to a central locator 
system. 



5. Begin design of an overall system meeting the criteria stated for the 
information retrieval and document relay system. 

6. Begin a listing of the audiovisual materials for the state and collect 
information concerning their general availability. 

These steps provide realistic activities that can be taken with the limited funds 
available. They can serve as the base for planning solutions to the urgent 
problems of an increased workload for the academic libraries and for learning 
more about the state and the factors to be encountered. 




* 
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CHAPTER IV 



MOBILIZATION OF PERSONNEL AND RESOURCES TO DEVELOP 
NEW AND EXTENDED SERVICES FOR SPECIFIC CLIENTELE 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE: Programs designed to meet the needs of at least six 

specific clientele groups with an evaluative mechanism to test and refine 
such programs for adaptation to The Coordinated Library Systems . 

This five-year program is intended to improve conditions of the citizens of 
New Mexico, but the task remains of assessing the potential effect of these 
efforts on the lives of citizens. Six clientele groups have been selected 
for ease studies to test the actual and potential usefulness of the overall 
program. 

In the selection of clientele groups for testing impact and methods of pro- 
viding library service to such diverse groups as unemployed, business, Indian, 
Spanish American, professional educators, and students, all were considered. 
Final selection of six major clientele groups was based on state and federal 
priorities and the legislative mandate of Public Law 91-600. The decision 
was made not to pinpoint certain categories. For example, to specify Indians 
as a group would limit programs from focusing on a broader need, the unemployed 
of all ethnic groups. While we are deeply concerned with the deplorable lack 
of library service available to both Indians and Spanish Americans, the hope 
is that pregrams might be designed to meet their needs and also benefit all 
other disadvantaged groups of the community. As another example, students as 
a clientele group were not selected because they arc peripheral to the scope 
of Title I and also because students do presently have access to some type or 
library service. 

Other categories considered--educators , professional pcople--wcre not selected 
as target groups because, although their needs will ploy 3 large role in the 
development of library coordination, it is apparent that these needs have a 
lower priority for New Mexico use of special programming funds under Title I. 

Mary Lee Bundy, writing in the January 15, 1972 Library Journal , presents a 
very strong ease against the ’’inhumane liberalism in which the profession has 
indulged far too long [which] allows the institution to maintain the importance 
of serving all comers equally and thus to treat as equally compelling a request 
from a suburban housewife wanting to plan flower decorations for a dinner 
party and the plight of a hungry child." Bundy’s argument that the needy, the 
unemployed, require more information in order to escape the status quo is taken 
into consideration both in selecting target clientele and in implementation of 
program obicctives. 

The following target groups have, therefore, been selected to test impact of 
new and intensified methods of meeting user needs: 

1. Unemployed and under-employed 

2. Business and labor 

3. Early childhood 

4. Aging 

5. Blind and physically handicapped 

6. Institutionalized. 

There arc, of course, certain legal restrictions. Public Law 91-600 clearly 
states that "criteria should be designed to assure that priority will be 
given to programs or projects which serve urban and rural areas with high 
concentration of low-income families." The law further staves that grants 
to states under this title may be used solely for planning "for (A) extending 
public library services to geographical areas and groups of persons without 
such services and improving such services in such areas and for such groups 
as may have inadequate public library services; and (B) establishing, expanding, 
and operating programs and projects to provide (i) state institutional library 
services, (ii) library services to the physically handicapped, and {Hi) 
library services for the disadvantaged in urban and rural areas; and (C) 
strengthening metropolitan public libraries which serve as national or regional 
resource centers." 



Project grants made possible by available LSCA Title I grants considered 

as a ma-or means of stimulating concerned libraries to carry on experimental 
programs designed to exploit the potential of The Coordinated library a yst _ e jns. 
These grants will be administered and evaluated by the state library using 
the criteria which are, of course, subject to change as the re- 

sources an a priorities of the state of New Mexico may change. For initial 
phases of the Five-Year Program, the following criteria, in order of priority, 
will be used: 



1. Urgency of need, relation to objectives, and priorities of the 
Five-Year Program 

/ 

2. Clarity of problem/need as presented; evidence of local commitment 

3. Measurability of project-what results are expected? how will these 
be evaluated? by whom? 

« 

4. Clear plan of action--what will occur? who will do what? time schedule? 
budget? 

5. Evidence of community oriented inter-agency cooperation 

6. Significance of project in terms of applicability in other locations 
in the state 

7. Local management capac ity— competency of personnel and adequacy of 
facilities 

8. Legality according to federal, state, and local laws. 

It must be clearly understood that, in accordance with the legal intent of 
Title I, grants and projects will be furded in most cases on the basis of 
their potential contributidn to improved public library services, and each 
project must show evidence of a concerted inter-agency approach to the 
provision of service. Thus, federal, state, and local funds are not dupli- 
cated and the project has potential for strengthening total community 
access to information. In certain circumstances, a school library providing 
public library services and meeting other criteria could be a Title I grant 
project participant. 






UNEMPLOYED AND UNDER- EMPLOYED 



Needs 

New Mexico’s employment grew at only 60* of the national level from 1960-1969. 

The state has the highest youth population ratio in the nation, and approximate^ 
85* of the unemployed arc under 44 years of age, with the larger percentage a 
the younger end of the scale. Of New Mexico’s 32 counties, 10 arc classified 
by the U.S. Department of Labor as having persistent unemployment : Sandoval, 

Rio Arriba, McKinley, San Miguel, Torrance, Colfax, Guadalupe, Socorro ,• Taos, 
and Mora. Veterans comprise 25* of the unemployed. 



The st^'r *s non-white residents comprise approximately 10* of the population 
and 15* of the unemployed. The white Spanish- surname category contains j 0* 
of the population and about 45* of the unemployed. 



A study entitled "Profiles of Income and Poverty in New Mexico” by James R. Nunns 
indicates tfiat in 1967 there were 233,000 persons in the state living below the 
poverty level. This number represented 25.6* of the state’s population and 
compares with a 15.5* rate for the nation. An additional S7,900 persons 
found to be above the poverty level but below the low- income level (near pover >J 
Together, thc,povcrty and near poverty families totaled 27.4* of all families 
in the state." 



The high rate of unemployment and under- employment is, of course attributable 
to lick of cducati ona 1/vocational skills. New Mexico ranks thirty-fifth among 
the states with respect to proportion of children completing high school, 
although fij>m 1965 to 1969 the percentage of high school graduates increased 

from 68* to 75*. 

- > 

1. Janes T. Thompson, Annual Manpower Planning Report (Albuquerque: Employment 
Security Commission of New Mexico, 1970), pp. 46-48. 



2. Ibid., p. S8 ' * 

3. Marchia Meeker, How New Mexico Stacks up on Education (Santa Fe: State 
Department of Education, 1970), p. 6. 



o 



Testifying before the State Constitutional Convention in 1969, Dr. Anne M. 

Smith blamed educational failures on middle class orientation of schools of 
education, school curricula, and textbooks. Dr. Smith stated that 8,539 Indians 

(of 72,788) have had no formal schooling, 3,175 have completed eighth grade, 
and 2,968 have finished high school.' The State Planning Office notes in 
a discussion of educational needs of the state that only 15.1* of Indian 
children, enrolled in high school, graduate; and that bilingual education, 
education recognizing the Indian’s cultural background, and a cultural ^aware- 
ness program for teachers arc needed. The report further states that "many 
of these recommendations arc equally appl icablCgto the Spanish-speaking 
child in the Anglo-American education setting.*' 

The above statistics would indicate that there arc needs among the unemployed 
and under-employed in the state which arc not being met through various state 
and local agencies. 

Resources 

It is not the role of the libraries of the state to take over functions of 
the Employment Security Commission, Vocational Division of ADE, etc. It is* 
however, important that libraries recognize their potential as a supportive 
agency for such programs which can go far beyond stocking up-to-date infor- 
mation on career information and job opportunities. 

A specific example of the approach here is the cooperative ESC-. Northern Regional 
Career Information Project. The employment office, seeking to expand its 
contacts to areas where no regional office exists, is working with the state 
library's bookmobile to serve as a channel of communication about available 
manpower, career and vocational information, and vacant positions. An early 
estimate indicates that a statewide program could result in an annual increase 
of 5,000 referrals to local employment offices and a significant number of 
placements each year. It can be assumed that most of the school, public, and 
academic libraries of the state do stock carccr/vocational materials. The 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. study, however, did not include this category in their 
survey of resources. No hard data as to the amounts or type of information 
and its dissemination to those who are in the job market is available; and 
projects to demonstrate the need for this kind of information arc needed. 

Objective: Proof that the local library, through provision and interpretation 

of career information to the unemployed, can be a direct link between the 
client and his vocational expectations. 

Action Steps : 

1, Expansion of current bookmobile- Employment Security Commission program 
to other regions/public libraries 

2. Grants to local libraries for testing special projects 

3. Specific projects conducted by the state library, for example, intern 
programs under Emergency Employment Act, AIMS/JOBS, etc. 

4, Staff development (sec below). 




BUSINESS AND LABOR 
Needs 

This is not a disadvantaged group. It has, however, been selected because it 
is apparent that information and education for job seekers is worthless unless 
there is an approved economy in the state to accomodate new candidates for the 
job market. 

An analysis by the Bureau of Business Research at the University of New S^exico 
indicates that 1971, "a year of sluggish economic growth for the nation" was 
also sluggish in New Mexico excent in construction and banking activity. 
Employment expanded but, at the sane time, the civilian work force continued 
to expand more rapidly, thus aggravating the problems. In 1159, per capita 
income in Albuquerque was S% above.the national average, but ten years »ater 
it was 15% below the U. S. figure.' 

4. Quoted in The New Mexico Review and Legislati ve Journal, October, 1969, p. 12 

5 . Preliminary Ec onomi c Dcveionnent £j j !!!_fgl ‘'late of New Mexi . C Planning 
Report no.S (Santa he:” State Planning Office, 1969J, p. 134. 




